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HISTORICAL RECORD WORK 
Paut REVERE’S RIDE 


THOMAS HARRISON 


Do you know who was the man who laid the 
cornerstone of Boston State House? He was one 
of the prime movers of the “‘Tea-party” that de- 
stroyed the tea in Boston Harbor in November, 
1774. He was one of the thirty “North End” 
young men who formed a secret society directly 
afterward, and patrolled the streets of Boston for 
the purpose of noting the movements of the English 
troops and detecting the designs of the Tories. He 
was the young patriot who one hundred and thirty 
years ago, come April nineteenth, carried that fate- 
ful and memorable message from Boston through 
every Middlesex village and farm, and aroused the 
men who the next morning struck the first blow 
for liberty. He is the man whose name shall 
gleam forever like a jewel amid Longfellow’s 
exquisite word setting. 

Pau! Revere! Ah, the most sluggish blood must 
stir when that name is heard and the picture of 
Paul Revere’s ride rises before the mental vision. 
It is at once one of the most simple and most dra- 
matic incidents of the Revolution. Said Paul Revere 
to his trusty friend: — 

“Tf the British march 
By the land or sea from the town to-night, 
Hang a lantern aloft in the belfry arch 
Of the North Church tower as a signal light,— 
One, if by land, and two, if by sea; 
And I on the opposite shore will be, 
Ready to ride and spread the alarm.” 

With a fervent hand clasp, and a “God speed!” 
the two parted,— Paul Revere to row silently 
across to Charlestown shore, under the very prow 
of the British man-of-war, the ‘Somerset,’ — 

‘A phantom ship, with each mast and spar 
Across the moon like a prison bar,” 
while his friend loitered and lingered about the 
streets, listening and watching till at last he heard 
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CHRIST CHURCH TOWER 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 


‘‘The measured tread of the grenadiers, 
Marching down to their boats on the shore.” 


There is no loitering then. Swiftly he speeds 


away to the signal post. 


‘He climbed the tower of the old North Church, 
By the wooden stairs, with stealthy tread, 
To the belfry chamber overhead,— .. . 
By the trembling ladder, steep and tall, 
To the highest window in the wall.” 


What strange, tumultuous feelings must 
have moved him as he paused 


‘“To listen and look down 
A moment on the roofs of the town. 


‘Beneath in the churchyard lay the dead, 
In their night-encampment on the hill, 
Wrapped in silence so deep and still 
That he could hear, like a sentinel’s tread, 
The watchful night-wind, as it went 
Creeping along from tent to tent, 

And seeming to whisper ‘All is well!’ 
A moment only he feels the spell 








INTERIOR OF CHRIST CHURCH 


Of the place and the hour, and the secret dread 
Of the lonely belfry and the dead; 

For suddenly all this thoughts are bent 

On a shadowy something far away,— 

A line of black that bends and floats 

On the rising tide, like a bridge of boats.” 





On the opposite shore Paul Revere, booted 


and spurred for his midnight ride, paced to 
and fro, and watched with eager search, — 


‘**The belfry tower of the old North Church, 
As it rose above the graves on the hill, 
Lonely and spectral, and somber and still. 
And lo! as he looks, on the belfry’s height 
A glimmer, and then a gleam of light! 
He springs to the saddle, the bridle he turns, 
But lingers, and gazes, till full on his sight 
A second lamp in the belfry burns.” 
Why nothing 


And now what happens? 


but — 


‘A hurry of hoofs in a village street, 
A shape in the moonlight, a bulk in the dark, 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 
PAUL REVERE HOUSE 


And beneath, from the pebbles, in passing, a 
spark 

Struck out by a steed flying fearless and fleet; 

That was all! and yet through the gloom and 
the light 

The fate of a nation was riding that night.” 


Listen! Do you not in fancy hear the 
hurrying hoofs of that gallant steed as they 
fall, “‘now soft on the sand, and loud on the 
ledge”’? 


“So through the night rode Raul Revere, 
And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm, — 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 
And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the nightwind of the Past 
Through all our history to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 
The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere.” 


Such is the story as told by the poet Long- 
fellow in his celebrated poem, “The Midnight 
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Ride 
years ago. 


of Paul Revere,” written over forty 
Meanwhile the hand of time has 
since ruthlessly been at work and changes 


have taken place. Many of the landmarks 
connecting us with Paul Revere’s time and his 
famous achievement have been obliterated. 
But, as showing the value of photography as 
applied to the preservation of historical rec- 
ords, we have reproduced in this issue some 
photographs recently deposited in our archives 
by Mr. Wilfred A. French, a member of the 
National Historic Picture Guild. They illus- 
trate all that now remains of that first overt 
act of the Revolution that led to the freedom 
and independence of the colonies. 

Perhaps the most interesting is the birth- 
place of Paul Revere, Nos. 19 and 21 North 
Square, Boston. It stands, as the picture 
shows, surrounded by houses of more recent 
date, and is a quaint example of prerevolu- 
tionary architecture with a projecting second 
story. In its upper windows were displayed 
on the night of the first anniversary of the 
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Boston Massacre illuminated pictures with 
allegorical designs of the tragic event which 
the historian says ‘‘struck the spectators with 
solemn silence.” 

The oldest church building in Boston is 


Christ Church, built in 1723. It adjoins the 
famous Copp’s Hill Burying Ground, which 
dates from 1660. The church tower is, per- 
haps, the most interesting point to us, as it was 
in this tower the lanterns were hung on the 
eventful night. ‘The present steeple is not the 
original one, which was blown down in a gale in 
1804, but is an exact replica of the original made 
by the architect Bulfinch. The interior, as the 
picture shows, contains the ancient decora- 
tions and appointments which have remained 
practically unchanged to our day. The old- 
fashioned straight-back pews, the deep win- 


WILFRED A, FRENCH 
ROBERT NEWMAN HOUSE 


dow seats, the mural ornaments are there 
still as they were in the days of Paul Revere. 
Some confusion exists regarding the identity 
of this church as the old North Church of 
Paul Revere fame. Though named Christ 
Church, it was popularly known as the North 
Church in Revolutionary days, and it was 
the sexton of this church, Robert Newman, 
who received the signal and actually hung 
the lanterns in the church tower. His house, 
built in 1722, was still standing up to within 
a very short time, when the onward march of 
events forced it to give way to a more modern 
structure. 

The route taken by Paul Revere was along 
the old Medford road, and one of the first 
houses he reached in Medford was the Porter 
House, built in 1725, a picture of which is 
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WILFRED A. FRENCH 


given herewith. After arousing the inmates, 
he pushed forward to Lexington, where he 
drew up his horse in front of the Hancock- 
Clarke house, near Lexington Common, where 
the minute men made their first stand before 
the British Regulars. Here John Hancock 
and Samuel Adams were sleeping. They had 
just time to reach a hill in the rear of the house 
when the firing began, and Mr. Adams ex- 
claimed to Hancock: “What a_ glorious 
morning for America!” The Lexington His- 
torical Society has recently purchased this 
house, and has set about preserving it. Mr. 
French’s picture will preserve it for historical 
record purposes for all time. The value of 
this kind of work which Mr. French has done 
in these photographs is practically without 
price for the future historian. No pen pic- 
ture, however eloquently drawn, can ever equal 
a photograph for accuracy and detail of state- 
ment. Its general adoption throughout the 
country would revolutionize historical methods 
and lead the way to a better preservation of 
historical data for the future. 

It is this kind of service that the National 
Historic Picture Guild is seeking to organize 
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THE PORTER HOUSE, MEDFORD 


throughout the United States. In every local- 
ity there is some spot or some building con- 
nected with its early history, the memory of 
which deserves to be kept alive, yet is fast 
disappearing. How to preserve it for posterity 
is the problem. And the “art that secureth 
the shadow ere the substance vanisheth’’ is, 
we submit, the best solution thus far offered 
for the problem. Public-spirited citizens 
everywhere should contribute to this work, 
amateur and professional photographers alike. 
The Smithsonian Institute at Washington has 
become the national depository of our pic- 
ture archives, and any one may become a 
member of the Guild by sending in his name 
and address to us and contributing a picture of 
historical value to the collection. ‘The Charter 
list of five hundred names is rapidly approach- 
ing completion, but there is still a chance left 
for you, dear reader, to have your name in- 
scribed upon the roll of honor. When the 
great roster is complete, we shall perfect and 
systematize the work of embodying in per- 
manent photographic form scenes and places 
worthy to be commemorated in our country’s 
history. 
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ONE MORNING 


A TRAMP A-FIELD— AND SOME OBSERVATIONS AS TO THE RELATION OF WEATHER AND 
SUBJECT 
W. P. HOPKINS 


Going foraging for pictures, are you? Don’t think much of the day? Why, it’s just right 
for lots of subjects. Weather make any difference? Well, I should say so. Hazy light like to- 
day won’t do at all for some kinds of views. Of course, if you’re going on a “plate-wasting 
expedition,” you don’t mind. In that case you might as well shoot them off in the back yard 
and then you can take a walk without the trouble of carrying the camera and tripod. 

Joking aside, did it ever occur to you that the average amateur (who’s an odd sort of crea- 
ture in more ways than one) generally goes out about as ill-prepared for success as though he 
took pains to do the wrong thing and to choose the wrong subject? 

It’s really so. The thought that all subjects do not appear to equal advantage in the same 
light has probably occurred to him; but he waves it aside and proceeds to make seashore exposures 
at high noon on cloudless days, and selects dull, cloudy days for his tree-dotted landscapes. 

Let’s reason it out—while you’re getting the camera ready. I’ll warrant the time will be 
well spent, for economy in plates will be the result. Where shall we go? Why, you’ve been 
wanting for some time to get to Smith’s Pond over on the north side of town, where Miss Den- 
nison got such fine views. To-day’s hazy sun will help you, because it will probably be dull 
and bright by turns and you can choose your time. 

Ready? Yes, but suppose we first pose your pointer dog against his dog-house and with 
the fruit-trees in the garden as background. Give him a bone and he’ll lie down and keep 
quiet long enough. Just enough shadow to make good contrasts without overdoing the thing. 
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W. H. PORTERFIELD A WINTER UPLAND 


Done? All right, let’s go to the trolley by way of the church. You’ve wanted a photo- 
graph of that for months, and to-day’s light is good for it. Here we are. Set up your camera 
so the hazy sunlight will show on the front of the building and that will leave the side in shadow. 
Buildings always look better that way. Detail in both light and shade, too, on such a day as 
this. 

Yes, there zs a lot of traffic this morning, but you needn’t wait till another day; it would 
probably be the same then. Stop your lens way down — F. 64 will do; ycs, that’s U. S. 256 — 
and give exposure accordingly. Then your passing vehicles won’t show, nor the pedestrians 
either. There! Now you have it right. Let ’er go! 

Got it? Well, here comes the trolley for the park. That will take us nearthe pond. Better 
stop at Prospect avenue corner? I wouldn’t. Not bright enough for snap-shot street scenes 
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W. E. BERTHING, BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION WIND AND SURF 


like that. Most all sun, and only now and then a patch of shade there, you know; so you need 
the contrast a bright sun gives. 
Well, here we are at the pond. Now fire away. Don’t try to get the whole pond in the 
picture, unless you’re going to have an enlargement made from the negative. Get nearer. 
*“* A little farm well tilled, 

And a loving wife, well drilled, 

And an ‘ortho’ plate well filled,” 
you know — if we may follow the poet, — a bit modernized. Get one end of the pond on your 
ground glass, with that knoll just to the right of the center. Figure it by the lines on your glass. 
Haven’t got any? Why, you can do such composing in half the time if your screen is ruled. 
How? Why, with a pencil on the ground side — and then be sure to put the smooth side 
out, so you won’t “smooch” it while focusing. Do the best you can without it for to-day. Let 
that clump of trees fill the other side of the plate. Cut it in two. Then it will look like a bit 
of woodland instead of a scattering group of trees. Here’s the old raft the boys use to pick 
pond lilies. Some months yet before the lilies are due, so we’ll shove her out into the pond 
to break’ the stiffness of the water. Now try it. Better? I thought so. You’ll have to cut 
down that bit of underbrush with your pocketknife or it will bob up in your foreground, out of 
focus. Now’s your time. The ripples made by the raft have nearly ceased. Just enough to 
liven up the picture. 
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SPENCER KELLOGG, JR. THE BOOK OF FATE 


What shall we do now? Wakk to the knoll and get a view of town? I wouldn’t do it till 
we havemoresun. You want the sun and shade pretty nearly equal in such a picture, and you can 
get a clearer focus when the sun is bright. You’d have to have it enlarged, anyway, to get any 
detail, and enlarging terribly exaggerates mistakes in focusing. 

There’s a pretty possibility for a picture over there in the woods to the left. Too dark? 
Well, it is a close bit of woods, but we’ll do better than in bright sunlight. Besides, the sun is 
coming out a bit brighter now. 

Make a try for the woodland against the sun. In this spring weather the half-leaved limbs 
look well against a bright sky. Don’t have the sun appear on the ground glass, though, if you 
want an even-printing negative. 

Stop pretty well down, because you want to get the near-by trees in focus as well as the 
farther ones. Focus on the old stump out there in the middle distance. Got it? Well, now 
rack out your bellows just a trifle — out, that means from you. It will tend to diffuse the lighting 
a little and yet bring the foreground in better focus than the distance. That’s the way the eye 
sees things and the haze helps the effect. No, you won’t get an “impressionistic” picture. To 
do that you’d want to “fuzz” it all up till the leaves looked like round globules of something 
orother. As long as you can tell, without a title, what a picture represents, you can’t be reproached 
as an impressionist. 
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H. H. BOYCE, BUFFALO CAMERA CLUB EXHIBITION CATHEDRAL AISLE 


Better be getting home; near dinner time. Bless me, it zs, already. 

Been slow? Not a bit of it. Started at a quarter past ten to shoot the dog, and now it is 
just two hours later. That’s good time for —let’s see: the dog, one; the church, two; the pond, 
three; and this last one, four. Probably every one of the four will turn out well. That’s better 
than shooting a dozen at haphazard — not to mention the time saved in developing the bad plates. 

Got an engagement at three, you say? Well, that’ll give you time to get that interior — 
the library and hall, and looking across into the reception room, you know. When? Why, 
right after luncheon. - No, thanks, I can’t stop with you. A little pointer on the interior? Cer- 
tainly, all I know on the subject, if it will help you. Here’s our car. I’ll tell you about it while 
we’re riding back. 

Put your wide-angle lens in the camera, and stop down to, say, your U.S. 16 or 32 — not 
beyond 32; you’ll make it too slow if you do. Try diffusing the image a little there, too —a 
very little. ‘Then you can’t count the fly-specks on the mirror in the farther room. 

Obliged to me for some more points? Not a bit of it. Fad of mine, this choosing light for 
subject, you know. By the way, put your tripod up full height when you do that interior. Wide- 
angle lenses play pranks with lines in the floor and ceiling, and it’s better to include too much 
ceiling.than too much floor. 

When you get some moving figures, you’ll want bright sunlight; but don’t try to take them 
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E. B. SIDES THE STORY-BOOK 


nearer than twenty times your lens focus; that’ll be about fifteen feet from your eight-and-a- 
half-inch lens. 

Landscapes against the sun, where they’re most all sun, and little brook scenes and tiny 
cascades, — they all want plenty of sun, else the water will look as though it had been frozen. 
Portraits indoors need sunny days, too. Will I come over and take one for you? Certainly. 
Telephone me any sunny day, and I[’ll tell you if I can get away. 

I know it’s against all rules to take portraits near a south window with the sun shining 
in, but that’s my way; pretty fair luck at it, too. Photographic rules are pretty well turned 
topsy-turvy nowadays, anyhow, so my breaking this one won’t count. Yes, the brighter the 
sun the better, within reasonable limits. I tack thin muslin over the whole window casing; 
if it’s very bright, I use a sheet. Then I hang another sheet or some very white paper on a 
folding screen to reflect some light toward the dark side of the face, and there you are! 

Background? I use an old gray shawl most of the time; hang it just out of focus, you 
know. A wide window shade of buff holland or “opaque” makes a good screen; so does a 
piece of Turkey red, if your sitter has light hair and complexion. The Rembrandt backgrounds 
which you can buy for a dollar are good, too; only I never bought one, thus far. 

Takes too long an exposure? Nonsense. What do you call too long? ‘Ten or twelve 
seconds! Well, I should say so. I can do all I want in a couple of seconds with good light. 
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M. L. AND E. H. TRACY THE MARSH ISLAND 


I’ve made the exposure as short as a quarter second in early December — no snow on the ground, 
either. J was taking a portrait of a baby in a high chair, and the result was quite acceptable. 

Underexposed? Yes, it was. Probably two seconds would have been nearer and four 
seconds better yet; but calling four seconds about right, I figured that the plate had about one 
fifteenth its correct exposure. Stop? Oh, F. 11; that’s your U. S. 8. I’d have used a larger 
opening but the shutter I have doesn’t provide for any. Development? Oh, yes; got to be 
careful. Nothing really hard about it, though. I put the plate in a tray of half-strength de- 
veloper till the first appearance of the image. As soon as I could see the plate darken, I took 
it out of the developer, and without rinsing it laid it in a tray of clear water in which I had 
dissolved a few grains of sodium sulphite and sodium carbonate, to make the water alkaline. 
I left it there five minutes, and then I put it back in the half-strength developer again, for one 
minute. And so I alternated the plate between the two trays; five minutes in the water for 
every minute in the developer, until I got the detail well out, and then I poured some normal 
strength developer into a tray and put the plate in it for twenty seconds. That brought the 
density to the point where I wanted it; the ideal negative is not too dense. I might have left 
it a minute or even two if it had been in the water all the time, instead of alternating to the 
half-strength developer. But that half-strength scheme, alternating with a water bath for five 
times the immersion in the former, —that, I believe, is my own idea. 

You’ll get more brilliant negatives if you cover up your trays during development, especially 
if you use color-sensitive plates, as I hope you do. Stand your dark-room lamp so that the light 
will shine to your left or right instead of straight in front; then the plates will be less likely to 
fog. Hold them close to the lamp for examining for detail, but get them back into the covered 
tray as soon as possible. 

About cloud effects? Oh, yes, I’m a warm admirer of them. Any new ideas about them? 
Well, I’ve experimented along a few lines — but here’s my corner! Have to leave you to go 
the rest of the way free from my enthusiasm about a subject in which you may not feel as much 
interest as I. No? Well, it’s kind of you to say so. You see I imagine everybody is willing 
to go into the subject and get something more than a smattering of what’s to be done. Some- 
times I don’t know enough to stop when I once get started. What? Yes; be homeall theevening. 
Come over and I’ll show you some of my cloud pictures and tell you how I made them. Good-bye. 
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THE PRINCIPLES OF PHOTOGRAPHY BRIEFLY STATED 


PHIL M. RILEY 


FourRTH PAPER — DEVELOPMENT 


1. Whatis Development? — After the sensitive plate has been 
exposed in the camera to the action of light, the change which 
has taken place in the silver salts with which it is coated is in- 
visible. So far as the eye can tell, the exposed plate does not 
differ from one which has never been acted upon by the light. 
In order to bring out the latent image resulting from exposure, 
the plate is placed in a solution called the “ developer.” This 
acts upon it in such a way as to reduce the silver salts to metal- 
lic silver, thus forming a dark deposit of varying degrees of 
opacity according to the varying intensities of the light reflected 
from different portions of the object photographed. Where the 
object showed strong lighting, the plate is covered with a black 
deposit; medium lighting is represented by a gray deposit, while 
deep shadows and dark portions are represented by almost un- 
changed film. It will be noticed that the colors are reversed; 
the whites in nature are black on the plate and the blacks are 
white. This is the reason for calling the developed plate a negative. The print made from a neg- 
ative is called a “‘ positive ’’ because the color values are reversed again to their proper order. 

2. Composition oj a Developer. — Developers are easily adjustable in strength and ac- 
tivity to the requirements of different conditions, and it is easily seen that the worker should under- 
stand the composition of his developing solution in order to use it intelligently. In every devel- 
oper there are five important constitutents which have a definite work to perform. They are 
taken up separately in the five paragraphs which follow. 

3. Reducer.— The developing agent itself, such as pyrogallol, hydrochinon, metol, 
eikonogen, or a mixture of any of such agents, is called the ‘‘reducer”’ because it brings out or 
blackens the invisible image by reducing it to metallic silver in proportion to the amount of light 
action on each part of the plate. 

4. Accelerator. — The usefulness of pyro, in common with all the other developers, depends 
upon its affinity for oxygen, which makes it a reducer of the silver salts. The addition of an 
alkali to it increases its greed for oxygen and hastens the reducing action. A solution of pyro 
alone will develop a plate, but the action is too slow to be practicable, and an alkali must be 
added. The amount of alkali added controls the speed of the developer, which can thus be 
adjusted to suit the worker. Such an alkali is called the “accelerator ”’ because it hastens the 
action of the developer. Sodium and potassium carbonate are the alkalies most used for this 
purpose. 

5. Restrainer.— A restrainer is a substance which has the power to retard or hold back 
the action of the developer. The restrainer most used is potassium bromide. The reason 
why it restrains the action of pyro is because potassium bromide reacts with the reduced silver 
to again form silver bromide, and the work must be done over again. ‘The restrainer is generally 
in a separate solution and need not be used except in cases of overexposure. Every photographer 
should have in his dark room a ten per cent solution of potassium bromide. Prepare it as follows: 
Dissolve 45.5 grains of the salt in 9 ounces of water, and then add enough water to make 1o 
ounces of solution. 

6. Preservative. — A preservative is something which protects the reducer from outside 
influence and allows it to do its work. Pyro absorbs oxygen very rapidly, turning first yellow, 
then brown, and finally black, in which state it is useless in photography. Sodium sulphite 
also has a greed for oxygen and is the most used of all preservatives. When added to the developer 
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A. ALBERT PORTRAIT 


it acts as an absorbent of free oxygen, thus preserving the pyro from oxidation, and preventing 
the consequent staining of the developer and film. Sodium sulphite is often correctly called 
the “‘stain preventative,” for the color of the finished negative can be controlled by the amount 
of sulphite used. Developers containing a large proportion of sulphite give pure black 
and gray negatives, while those having a small quantity give negatives of a yellowish or brownish 
tinge. By increasing or decreasing the amount of sulphite the color of the negative can be con- 
trolled to suit the worker. Pyro and hydrochinon, which have an extreme tendency to oxidize 
when made up in bulk, usually have some acid as an additional preservative. Oxalic and sul- 
phuric are the acids most used for this purpose. 

7. Solvent. — The last constituent is the solvent — water. This deserves more attention 
than it generally gets. Many troubles in development are the result of impurities and organic 
matter in river and spring water, or of particles of iron from the pipes in cities. The water 
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used for developers should be boiled and filtered, or better, use distilled water if possible. 

8. Making the Developer. — With this knowledge of the purposes of the chemicals used 
the worker should be able to compound the following developer and use it understandingly. 
It is a formula which has been found satisfactory for most of the ordinary plates on the market. 
Mix the solutions in the order given and put each in a well-stoppered bottle until wanted. Be 
sure that the oxalic acid is thoroughly dissolved before adding the pyro. It will be advisable 
to make the solutions of sulphite andcarbonate by hydrometer test as weight is not always accurate, 
owing to the varying purity of the chemicals and the varying strength of the different brands. 
The carbonate solution should test 40, and the sulphite 60. Hydrometers are not expensive, 
and will insure correct compounding of the developer. Directions accompany each hydrometer. 

Pyro Developer. Stock solution No. 1: water, 16 ounces; oxalic acid, 12. grains; pyro, 
1 ounce. Stock solution No. 2: water, 16 ounces; sodium carbonate crystals, 4 ounces. Stock 
solution No. 3: water, 16 ounces; sodium sulphite crystals, 4 ounces. 

9. Preparing for Development. — Every beginner should adopt a system in his work and 
he will soon learn to follow the routine with mechanical precision. It is important in the dark 
room to have a place for everything and everything in its place, so that any article may be found 
without trouble in the semi-darkness. The requisites for developing are few.. You will need 
two developing trays, a tray or fixing box of hypo solution, a glass graduate, a wash box, a camel’s- 
hair brush, and a good supply of water. Have these ready before you begin work. 

1o. Prepare the developing solution as follows: Take 1 ounce of each of the three 
stock solutions and add 7 ounces of water. Nine or ten ounces of water may be needed 
in very hot weather if the developer cannot be kept cool. This developer is excellent for any 
brand of plates, although it may at times, with certain plates and classes of work, be improved 
by slight alterations. The worker should become familiar with the purpose of each chemical in 
the formula, and by careful criticism of his results and a little good judgment should soon be 
able to adapt the developer to the work in hand. If the brand of plates you are using strengthens 
quickly, increase the amount of water; if you do not get the required strength, decrease the amount 
of water. Should you find that your negatives are yellow in color, strengthen the sodium sulphite 
solution. If there is a lack of color and the negative is bluish, both in the blacks and grays, re- 
duce the strength of the sulphite solution, but in either case use the same quantity in preparing 
the developer for use. This is regulated entirely by local conditions, such as quality of the water 
and condition of the sulphite. Always remember that sodium sulphite controls the color of the 
negative; sodium carbonate gives fine detail; and pyro gives strength and contrast. You will 
not need to increase the strength of the carbonate except in rare instances of underexposure, 
as it will produce fog and flatness in a properly or over exposed plate. Should your plates develop 
with too much contrast, use less pyro solution; or if they develop flat, increase the pyro. 

11. Temperature. — Keep the temperature of the developer as nearly as possible seventy 
degrees, which will be about the temperature of an ordinary room except in very hot or cold 
weather. This is quite an important point, as temperature has a marked effect upon develop- 
ment. A developer which is too warm will fog the plate and will often soften or even melt the 
gelatine, while if it is too cold, development will proceed very slowly and poor results are sure 
to follow. The worker need have no anxiety on this point, however, for if he will keep his dark 
room at an ordinary temperature at all times of the year, at a temperature in which it is perfectly 
comfortable for him to work, his developer will be at a proper temperature to use. Should it 
be impossible to regulate the temperature of the dark room, the strength of the developer can 
be made to partly obviate the trouble. If the room is cold, the developer should be stronger 
than the normal solution, and if it is hot, the developer should be weaker. 

12. The Fixing Bath. — Prepare the fixing bath as follows: water, 4 parts; sodium hypo- 
sulphite, 1 part. Any amount may be made using these proportions, but a fresh solution should 
be made each time you develop. This is especially advisable in summer, as an old solution would 
have a softening effect on the film. It has often been found necessary to use a hardening bath 
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in combination with the hypo to prevent this. There is perhaps no better all-round fixing 
solution than the acid bath recommended by the makers of Velox paper. It is equally good 
both in winter and in summer, will keep indefinitely, so that it may be made in quantities, and 
may be used repeatedly before it is rendered unfit for use, if it is kept from becoming alkaline 
by the occasional addition of a few drops of acetic acid. The acid fixing bath may be prepared 
as follows: sodium hyposulphite, 16 ounces; water, 64 ounces. Then add the following hard- 
ening solution: sodium sulphite crystals, $ ounce; acetic No. 8, 3 ounces; powdered alum, 
4 ounce; water, 5 ounces. 

13. Having prepared your fixing bath, pour a sufficient quantity into the fixing box or 
into a tray which you are not to use for any purpose other than fixing. A fixing box is much 
more satisfactory than a tray because several plates may be fixed at one time, and also because 
as fast as the plates are developed they may be rinsed, set on edge in the grooves of the box, and 
allowed to remain until all have been developed without fear of dirt settling on the films and 
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causing pin-holes. Great care must be used to prevent the slightest trace of hypo reaching 
the plate while in the developer, and fogging it. Have plenty of clean water in the dark room 
and wash your hands after touching the hypo bottle or tray. Cleanliness and order are of the 
greatest importance. 

14. Use two trays for your developer and always wash them carefully before putting in 
any developer. Save your used developer, unless it is too badly stained, and keep it in a tightly 
corked bottle. Add one third fresh developer to it and pour a sufficient quantity into one of 
the trays for cases of overexposure, if any are found. Have your normal developer prepared 
according to the formula and ready in a graduate for use. Make sure that no white light enters 
the dark room, and light the ruby lamp. 

15. Pouring on the Developer. — Remove one plate from the holder and place it in the 
empty tray, film side up, after having brushed it over lightly with a camel’s-hair brush to remove 
all dust. Now take the graduate of developer and flow it into the tray, taking care to cover the 
whole plate with a single sweep of the solution. If you do not do this, it may cause streaks and 
air-bubbles. Do not bring the tray too close to the ruby lamp, especially during the first stages 
of development, for the plate is then very sensitive. Rock the tray gently so as to constantly 
bring fresh solution in contact with the film. 

16. The Appearance oj the Image.— In about thirty seconds, if the plate was properly 
exposed, it begins to darken in spots. The high lights, or most strongly lighted portions of the 
picture, will darken first, then the half tones, or medium lighted portions, and last of all the 
dark portions or shadows will appear. If the picture is a landscape, the sky, which has reflected 
the strongest light, will appear first. It will show as black patches here and there on the plate. 
By the time the sky is well out other objects will begin to show, and detail after detail will gradu- 
ally become visible until the shadows appear and the whole picture is distinctly seen. The 
high lights are now black, the half tones gray, and the deep shadows almost white. After the 
image is well defined, lift the plate carefully from the tray and look through it toward the ruby 
light to see if the detail is well out. Handle the plate by its edges so as not to harm the soft 
film. ‘To explain what is meant by detail, look at the trees in the landscape. If this part of 
the plate is developed nearly enough, the lights and shadows and the forms of the leaves will 
show plainly. If the film is clear, there is no detail. Replace the plate in the solution and 
rock the tray gently as before. 

17. When to Stop Development. — Do not make the mistake of thinking that the plate is 
fully developed when the image appears fully brought out. Development usually takes from 
four to eight minutes. After the detail is secured the plate must remain longer in the solution 
to secure contrast and density. Should it be fixed as soon as the detail is well out, the resulting 
negative would be thin and flat. After replacing the plate in the developer, the image gradually 
begins to fade, slowly at first, and then more rapidly. At this point if you look at the glass side 
of the plate you will probably find that the image is beginning to show through the emulsion. 
When to stop development is perhaps the most important point in the process.’ On this the 
success of the negative depends. It is almost impossible to give a fixed rule because of the differ- 
ences in the many brands of plates, and the varying conditions under which they are developed. 
The development of a properly exposed plate is generally completed when the contrast between 
the high lights and shadows is as you wish it, and the image shows through quite clearly on the 
back. At such a time the plate will usually have become black on the film side, but not always. 
Last month mention was made of the well-known rule, “‘ Expose for the shadows and let the high 
lights take care of themselves,’ and many photographers supplement that with, “‘ Develop for the 
high lights and let the shadows take care of themselves.” This is certainly a good proof of correct 
exposure, for if the plate was correctly exposed for the shadows of any ordinary view, and developed 
for the high lights, that is, until the high lights are brought down to the glass and can be seen 
on the back of the plate, the resulting negative will have sufficient density and contrast. If it 


has too much, or not enough of.these qualities, the next exposure should be altered as indicated - 
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by the results. This is a good working rule for the advanced amateur and also for the beginner 
who wishes to test his exposures that he may learn the value of different lights so as to get a cor- 
rect exposure every time. If the plate cannot be duplicated, however, and there is uncertainty as 
to the exposure, do not depend wholly upon this method but have an eye out for detail as well 
as contrast and density. You cannot always depend entirely upon looking at the back of the 
plate because of the varying thickness of the emulsions used in different brands. The beginner 
should choose some good brand of plates, and if he uses it wholly for all ordinary work, he will 
soon learn its every peculiarity and have no trouble whatever in knowing when to stop develop- 
ment. Trouble comes of changing if the first results are not satisfactory. Any of the well- 
known brands will produce good results if properly used, and most of the troubles experienced 
by amateurs can be traced to incorrect use rather than poor quality of plates. 

18. Factorial Development.— When to stop development is a great question with the 
beginner, and many of his negatives are spoiled by uncertainty at this point. Many workers 
prefer to use the factorial method of development advocated by Alfred Watkins and others, 
and for the beginner this method insures fair negatives from the start. In fact, the method 
enables beginners after a few trials to develop plates with an ease and correctness which other- 
wise could only be obtained after years of experience. The method is dependent upon the fact that 
development proceeds very steadily, there being a definite proportion between the time required for 
the appearance of the high lights after the developer has been poured on and the whole time 
required for complete development. Knowing the time required for the appearance of the high lights, 
it is therefore an easy calculation to determine when to stop development by multiplying this 
time by a certain factor which depends principally upon the nature of the developer and to a 
less extent upon the plate used and the character of the work in hand. For the developer given 
in this paper the multiplying factor is 12. Place your watch where the ruby light will fall on it 
and note the time given by the second hand when the developer is poured over the plate and 
again the instant the high lights show a trace of darkening. If the elapsed time is 10 seconds, 
for instance, 30 x 12= 360, and at the end of 360 seconds or 6 minutes development will be com- 
plete. Even temperature is important for successful use of this method. If the resulting nega- 
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tives do not suit the worker, being too thin or too dense, the factor may be varied. A higher 
factor will produce more contrast and density, while a smaller factor will produce less. For 
portrait negatives 10 will be a better factor. 

19. Overexposure. — All plates which you think are properly exposed should be started 
in the normal developer and completely developed in it if the exposure proves to be correct. 
If the whole image flashes up very quickly and it is allowed to remain in the normal developer, 
it will blacken over in a few seconds instead of coming out detail by detail as already described, 
and the resulting negative will be flat, foggy, and lacking in contrast, although full of detail. 
This is the result of overexposure, and should not be allowed to take place. If you see that the 
high lights are coming up too quickly, remove the plate from the tray at once and rinse it thor- 
oughly in clean water to stop rapid development, and then place it in the tray containing the 
old developer and rock as usual. The bromide set free from the plates previously developed 
with this solution will at once check rapid development and allow it to progress at a slower pace. 
As the bromide acts to a greater extent upon the shadows, thus permitting the high lights to build 
up density first, quite a little contrast will be secured which would otherwise be lost. When 
development is nearly complete, replace the plate in the normal solution to give snap to the image. 
If the plate is greatly overexposed and develops too fast in the old developer, remove it and rinse 
thoroughly as before, adding two or three drops of a ten per cent solution of potassium bromide 
to the developer meanwhile, and then complete development in the doctored solution. The 
resulting negative will doubtless need some after treatment, but that will be taken up in another 
paper of this series. When you think before development that a plate has been overexposed, 
do not put it into the normal developer, but prepare a weak-solution strong in pyro and well 
restrained with bromide, something as follows: water, 7 ounces; stock solution No. 1, 1 ounce; 
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stock solution No. 2, 2 drams; stock solution No. 3, 1 ounce; potassium bromide, ro per cent 
solution, 5 drops. An overexposed plate must be developed longer than one which is properly 
timed, in order to get sufficient contrast. Develop until you cannot see through the high lights 
when the plate is held before the ruby lamp, and then let it remain longer than usual in the acid 
fixing bath. 

20. Underexposure. — When the image appears very slowly in the normal developer the 
plate is known to be underexposed, provided, of course, that the temperature of the developer 
is what it should be. * If the half tones do not follow the high lights in a reasonable time, remove 
the plate from the developer and place it in a dish or tray of clean water which can be covered, 
and allow it to remain for ten minutes or so until the following fresh developer has been prepared: 
water, 5 ounces; stock solution No. 1, 2 drams; stock solution No. 2, 4 drams; stock solution 
No. 3, 4 drams. Now place the plate in this solution and continue development until the re- 
quired amount of detail and density is secured. Do not depend wholly upon looking at the 
back of the plate to tell when to stop development, as the image, especially-the high lights, appears 
through the emulsion very soon on an underexposed plate. It will usually be necessary to con- 
tinue development until all possible detail in the shadows gets down to the glass and shows through 
the back. 

21. Fixing. — As soon as the plate is developed it should be rinsed in clean water to remove 
as much of the developer as possible, and placed in the fixing box. The plates should remain 
in this fixing bath at least twenty minutes, and if the acid bath is used, a longer time will not 
hurt them and they may be clearer and better for it. This is not so advisable with the plain 
hypo, however, as it is more likely to stain or soften the film. ‘The acid bath may be used repeat- 
edly, but a plain solution of hypo should not be used except on the day it is made. 

22. It isthe purpose of the fixing bath to render the developed plate permanent and make it 
more nearly’transparent. The film of a plate after development consists partly of metallic silver 
and partly of unreduced silver bromide which is still very sensitive to white light. It is obvious 
then that the unchanged silver bromide must be dissolved before the plate can be used for print- 
ing. There are a number of solvents of silver bromide, but sodium hyposulphite, commonly 
called ‘‘hypo,’’ is the most satisfactory. Its action on the unaltered silver salt is peculiar. It 
first forms a transparent double salt which is insoluble in water. Many beginners make a se- 
rious mistake at this point, for the negatives will be clear in about ten minutes, having lost all 
trace of their former milky whiteness. If fixation is stopped as soon as the plate is cleared, 
this insoluble salt cannot be removed from the film by the most prolonged washing, and in time 
the negative will turn yellow and finally brown in spots or over the entire surface. This double 
salt, although insoluble in water, is readily soluble in an excess of hypo solution, and when so 
dissolved is converted into a compound which is soluble in water and easily removed from the 
film by washing. ‘The proper remedy is obvious: Leave the negative in the fixing bath as long 
again as is required to wholly remove the milky appearance from the back of the plate. This 
will usually be about twenty minutes. 

3. Washing. — When the negatives are thoroughly fixed, transfer them to the fixing 
box and allow the water from the faucet to run slowly into it for an hour. Before putting them 
away to dry dip a tuft of absorbent cotton in water and carefully swab off the film side of each 
negative so as to remove any scum or dust. One final rinsing under the faucet and they are 
ready to set up against the wall or in the negative rack to dry. Never attempt to dry negatives 
by placing them over a register or stove or in the sun, as you will melt the film. They should 
be dried in a room which is not damp or subject to sudden changes of temperature, which will 
cause streaks in the film as it dries. If quick drying is necessary, soak each negative in alcohol 
for five minutes after washing and swab off as usual, using alcohol instead of water. A negative 
treated in this way should dry in about twenty minutes. 
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GARO 
ORIGINAL LANDSCAPE 


ON THE WORKING UP OF PICTURES 


Ona bright autumn day last year, when the woods were resplendent in their brilliant hues, 
but before the leaves had begun to fall, eight members of the Lens and Brush Club of Boston 
started on a photographic trip to South Natick. One of them, Mr. W. H. Partridge, had dis- 
covered there a most picturesque locality, where an old sawmill, a brook, a mill-pond, and a 
beautiful tree-embowered road offered a wealth of photographic material. His plan was that 
-ach photographer or artist should select what seemed to him the most picturesque spot, and make 
an exposure. This was accordingly done, and although at least one painter who was present had 
never used a camera, each member of the party got a satisfactory negative. A set of prints was 
made from the untouched negatives, and then the photographers set to work to “improve”’ the 
negatives, and thus make it possible to get prints which satisfied their artistic ideals. They 
were allowed to do any work desired on the negative, but not on the print. Some members of 
the party chose to do a great deal of work, others simply trimmed the original print to make a 
pleasing composition. 

We have selected from the picture made on that day three of the original prints, and the 
corresponding finished pictures, and they are reproduced together with this article. Mr. Abell 
has done practically no work on his negative. On study of the picture he discovered that his 
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composition lacked unity, having three strong vertical groups. Sacrificing the middle one, he 
obtained two pictures, each with much simpler and stronger composition. There is nothing 
in the left-hand print to suggest an oval, and we should prefer a rectangular form for this print as 
well as the other. 

Mr. Garo has, by working on the negative, given form and direction to the leaf-covered road- 
way, and has thereby introduced a motive which is absent from the straight print, although it 
undoubtedly existed in the original. The strengthening of the sapling does not appeal to us as 
so happy a touch, as we should have preferred to leave the trunk in the foreground the most 
prominent. 

Mr. Evanoff has absolutely transformed his picture. Hardly a value is left as it was originally, 
and while the composition is undoubtedly much simpler and stronger, the question of the legiti- 
macy of such wholesale changes will be sure to arise. We leave our readers to form their own 
conclusions as to the value of the changes made in these three pictures. We have reproduced them 
as a valuable object lesson, showing that the finished picture need not be merely what was seen 
on the ground glass. 
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ON A DAY IN SPRING 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


FRANK ROY FRAPRIE 






The illustrations accompanying the first article in | 
this number are part of a series of historical buildings | 
photographed several years ago by Wilfred A. French. 
The series covers almost all the buildings of importance 
which were accessible at that time, and no better com- 
mentary could be made on the need for accumulating 
such records, than to say that already it would be 
impossible to duplicate most of them, though none are 
fifteen years old. They are excellent specimens of 
what historical record prints should be. 

We publish this month six reproductions of pictures 
which are exhibited in the annual exhibition of the 
Buffalo Camera Club. This is at present one of the 
most enthusiastic organizations of the kind in the 
country. It suffered the fate of most camera clubs in passing through a dormant period, but at 
present, under the guidance of a number of the younger members, is displaying great activity. 

The frontispiece, by Edwin Kellar, displays in marked degree the quality of simplicity in 
composition on which we have recently laid so much stress. The print has charming atmospheric 
values, and the rendering of perspective is such that the hill really seems to lift away from the 
spectator in a way which is quite unusual in photographic prints. As a piece of landscape work, 
it reminds one of the best work of the English school, and is worthy of a place beside it. 

“A Winter Upland,”’ by W. H. Porterfield, is of similar composition to the last picture, but 
fails to carry the senses upward with its convincing truth. The print is very decorative, and the 
snow is passably well rendered. One might wish something better in the lower left corner than 
the straggling grasses which have apparently lost their way into the print, but Mr. Porterfield 
has Whistler as an authority for such a venture, so can justify himself. Bertling’s “Wind and 
Surf” is another simple composition well rendered in most of its values, though perhaps lacking 
transparency in the shadows. ‘The horizon line seems rather near the center, and lowering it 
a trifle would have subordinated still more the timbers in the foreground, which are excusable 
only as affording a spot for the breaking of the surf. 

“The Book of Fate,” by Spencer Kellogg, Jr., is a rather good composition, but the exe- 
cution would seem to imply that the fates sat on Persian rugs instead of the rocky cave-floor of 
the Grecian myth. The rendering of the flesh is without texture, and the arm seems dispropor- 
tionately long. 

“Cathedral Aisle” is a pleasing and quiet study of tree trunks without particular force, and 
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BUFFHAM STUDIO 
PORTRAIT 


inadequately reproduced. It has lost holding power by the reduction in size, and the atmospheric 
charm of the original is not wholly present in the half-tone plate. 

“The Story-Book,”’ by E. B. Sides, is a pleasant window study, which has also lost in repro- 
duction. On the whole, the pictures serve to show that the club has a number of earnest workers 
who have some good ideas, and considerable power of execution, and from whom we may expect 
better things later. 

We have space but for a cursory mention of some of our other pictures. ‘The Marsh Island” 
is suggestive rather than descriptive, but expresses the mood of twilight rest rather nicely. It 
is an example of repetition of horizontal line, a very pleasing form of composition when skilfully 
handled. Mr. Albert’s portrait is an example of his earlier work done abroad. We hope to be 
able to show something better later, now that he is domiciled in Boston. Frau Hertwig’s portrait 
group is a reproduction of a gum print and shows good handling of the values in the whites, as 
well as good grouping. 

“Over the Hill” is a pleasant little bit of landscape, up to the average, but failing to satis- 
factorily convey the ideaof a hill of any magnitude. Schrempf’s “Shore at Newport” is a 
foreground study, and contains several graceful curves which carry the eye to the principal mass. 

Mr. Greene’s three prints have been so grouped as to form a page decoration, and would 
form an admirable scheme for a set of mantel tiles. In this form they show how bits of prints 
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often lend themselves to decorative purposes. 





FLOWERING DOGWOOD 


A pleasing child study by the Buffham Studio 


and Mrs. Gaines’ group of dogwood complete the pictures to be criticized here. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITIONS AND COMPETITIONS 



































. . . ENTRIES 3 
SociETY OR TITLE DATE Cross INQUIRE OF 
First American (Fifth Chicago) Salon at Chicago......... ek a ree 
Photographic Society of Treland............ccccccccccccctes April 3 Mar. 27 R. Benson, 35 Molesworth St., Dublin, Ireland. 
Boston Camera Club (for members).................+5- Apr. 4-15 
International Artistic Exhibition, Berlin................. Apr. 7-May8 | ........ Franz Goerke, Maasenstr, 32, Berlin, W. Germany 
Providence Camera Club (for members).................] Apr. 10-16 , Mar. 27 . B. Whittemore, 152 Weybosset St., Providence,R.1. 
pe ere rrr Bee eeeee se * Bia csecuss ugh Neilson, Toronto, Canada. 
International Photographic Exhibition, Genoa........... Spring, 1905 Mar. 1, 1905 1 Sciutto, Piazza Fontane Marose, 18, Genoa, 
taly. 
Se ee a ae May 9 May 2 G. Montgomery, 201 Sturt St., Ballarat, Victoria. 
First American Photographic Salon in Boston............ | Te ree 
i he eee May 10-June1o| Mar. 1 Paul Bourgeois, 44 rue des Mathurins, Paris, France. 
Northern Photographic Exhibition, Leeds............... fay. Rear F. G. Issott, 62 Compton Rd., Harehills, Leeds, Eng. 
Salon and Congress of Photography, Brussels............. wy-Amg, =f cccceces M. Vanderkindere, Palais du Midi, Brussels, Belg. 
GIVER CLOSES PrRIzEs 
als |— ae Be i Say 
Wale Pee I, oo id Bi i ions sd nanebawniAdinad s ideas Monthly $25, $10, $s. 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, New York (Outdoor Photographs)....... , Monthly | $15, $10, $s. 
Burr McIntosh Monthly, New York (Freak Pictures).................... Monthly ° $10, $s. 
Photogram, Arundel St., Strand, Londom..................5- peal eked Monthly One poe and half guinea. 
The American Boy, Detroit Monthly 2, 
National Sportsman, Boston Monthly 35: $s, Ss, $1. 
aga Ns sos ccc ass Suse sdb Ne bye. ctiineavune, aeakead Monthly 2. 
The B Oy a ee ee Senne arr aoe Monthly $s, $3, $2, $1. 
American Amateur yg nen Mish ic aii cte tii 6 Wiclckig aioe bon ew oan Ked Monthly $s. 
Western Comsere Dioten, BRERIGGBOMS, .......0.0.00ccccscccccscccececceeceven's Monthly 35° $s i ‘come 
Field and Stream (Sporting and tat I ic Caain cds sos adhe Monthly | 
iG Co lec sina aca dcetowseces cuesaecedusaneewerhe’s Weekly 35: a 
enc oncalg ibibo h ana mieedesebe-nenrseandee bead wae Weekly $5 to $25. 
Sy RE can chon cick one sewed bs Dena debe weet res eaRaN Weekly $s. 
On er ee Weekly $5. $3, $2, $1. 
RO SES ea eee ee ae OE ee aoe Weekly 





Seattle Post Intelligencer (Western Scenes)..............- 


4 50, $1.50. 
















































EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 





OUR MUSICAL NUMBER 


The May issue of the PHoto ERA will be a musical number, specially devoted to pictures of 
native-born American composers, vocalists, and musicians of recognized merit and distinction. 
Only the photographs of artists of the first rank have been selected for publication. They have 
been especially invited to pose before the leading artist photographers of the country, also espe- 
cially chosen for this purpose by us, and the result is an achievement in art interpretation never 
before equaled in this country. Our purpose was and is to show the application of the ad- 
vanced photographic art of our day to the interpretation of musical genius. 

The names of Messrs. Garo, Macdonald, Eickemeyer, Hollinger, Strauss, Curtiss, Pierce, 
Rosch, Evanoff, Hearn, Barrows, Zaida Ben Yusuf, are names to conjure with in the modern 
photographic world. It is a galaxy of photographic greatness rarely to be met with, and the 
highest and best possibilities of the photographic art are theirs to command. 

To these artists has been intrusted the task of ‘‘securing the shadow ere the substance 
vanisheth” of America’s contribution to the musical art and genius of to-day. Among the 
composers included in this selection are John K. Paine, Horatio Parker, Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, 
G. W. Chadwick. The American conductors are represented by Emil Mollenhauer, Walter 
Damrosch, and Wallace Goodrich. Among the organists pictured are Charles Galloway, 
Clarence Eddy, and B. J. Lang. Among the violinists are Max Bendix, Marie Nichols, and 
Olive Mead. Some of the singers are Lillian Nordica, Louise Homer, Mary Hissem de Moss, 
Isabelle Bouton, Jessie Ringen, Evta Kileski Bradbury, Theodore Van York, Francis Rogers 
and others. Among the American pianists are Ernest Richard Kroeger and George Proctor. 

Such an aggregation of musical genius has seldom if ever before been grouped together in 
this way, and we are especially proud of the showing at this time, as it disproves the claim openly 
made by some that America takes its art from Europe. Such a body of universally acknowl- 
edged artists effectually gives the lie to this charge and fills us with patriotic pride in their artistic 
achievements, and the promise it gives of a distinct contribution towards the formation of a 
National School later on. 

As studies in portraiture, these photographs will have a special value for the photographer, 
who will find in them excellent examples of lighting and posing and skilful handling to bring 
out the artistic character in the sitter. Each portrait has been made by a master worker, with 
full appreciation for the qualities embodied in his subject. We promise our readers a rare treat 
in presenting these pictures of American musical celebrities in our May issue. 


CLAUDE MONET 

The Copley Society of Boston has opened a picture show in Copley Hall of that city during 
March and April, devoted exclusively to the work of Claude Monet. It is the third of the “one 
man shows,” inaugurated by this society, and fittingly continues the series begun by Sargent and 
Whistler in former years. For thirty years Monet has been the leader of the modern impres- 
sionist school of art, with men like Manet, Degas, Pissaro, Renoir, and Fantin-Latour. No 
modern painter has escaped his influence. Not only have they come to accept his pictures at 
their proper value, but they appreciate the vibrations of light and color which they never saw 
before Monet painted them in his pictures. Indeed the impressionist theory that sunlight dis- 
solves tones has revolutionized modern painting. 

Exactly how far the photographer can be benefited by a visit to this exhibit is an individual 
matter not easy to determine. Although the Monet portraits are few in number, they are of a 
quality to show that he might have become an excellent figure painter had he so chosen. Along 
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the lines of breadth and simplicity of treatment there is much for the photographer to learn. 
The laws of balance between light and dark, the skilful handling of masses and tone values, and 
his unwearying search after truth are always in evidence. To appreciate the value of sincerity 
in picture making, to master the possibilities of varied expression, to realize the wonderful pos- 
sibilities of sunlight in rendering atmosphere, modeling, texture, individual character, are all 
points which he emphasizes and which the photographer can apply to his own medium. 


THE FIRST AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHIC SALON 


Some controversy having recently arisen in the photographic press in relation to the amount 
of work done by the jury which selected the pictures for the First American Photographic Salon, 
we wish to make the following statement of facts, which may be verified by application to the 
proper authorities. ; 

The first sitting of the jury took place on Monday, Nov. 14, 1904. At the sitting 11 mem- 
bers of the jury were present. It had been apparent before this sitting took place that the number 
of pictures on hand was more than the jury could carefully inspect, therefore Mr. John La 
Farge, President of the jury, had authorized a preliminary selection on the afternoon before — 
some goo pictures, from which the whole jury selected 250. On the morning of the 15th, rep- 
resentatives of the photographic press were present to select pictures for reproduction, and 
this fact was made known to them. It was then suggested that captious criticism might be made 
because the full jury had not seen all the pictures, and it was thereupon decided to ask the full 
jury to sit again to inspect all the pictures which they had not seen. 

The full jury accordingly had three more sessions, at one of which they passed upon the foreign 
and California pictures and other late arrivals. At the second sitting all of the remainder of 
the pictures were placed in the room standing in ranks six feet deep, back to back, around all 
four walls of the immense assembly room about 40 x 70 ft.— and also piled four feet high over 
the front third of the room — and the jury divided into small groups and collectively or individ- 
ually inspected each picture. Each artist who found a print which appeared to him to have the 
least merit placed it aside and all of these prints were then placed upon the easel in the center 
of the room and voted upon by the whole jury. In these three sessions about 150 additional 
pictures were selected. 

It seems to us that no fair-minded critic can say that the whole of the pictures were not 
passed upon by the jury. While undoubtedly there were many prints which were not seen by 
every member of the jury, every print was passed upon at least twice by one or more members. 

Owing to the enormous number of pictures submitted it was practically impossible that 
all of the members of the jury should see every individual print, but the prints were all inspected, 
and selected or rejected, by the jury and not by any officer of the Metropolitan Camera Club. 

Having made this statement of facts we consider the history of the First American Salon 
as closed. 

THE INDIAN QUESTION 


Child Bayley, editor of Photography (London), who thinks the modern American citizen has 
all the social characteristics of his prototype, the American Indian, publishes the following in a 
recent issue of his paper: — 

‘Far more space than it deserved has already been given to the egregious ‘First American 
Salon,’ recently organised in New York, and held with much booming in a picture frame shop 
in Fifth Avenue. We have now received a lengthy letter from Mr. Rubincam, in which he says: 
‘I can only feel that those publications refusing to give space to this letter stand convicted of a 
selfish interest, and sacrifice all right to contend that they stand for the advancement of pho- 
tography.’ Well! Well! If Mr. Rubincam thinks the readers of Photography want a column 
of reasons why the leading photographic workers in the U. S. A. did not send to the exhibition, 
he sadly underrates their intelligence.” 
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We have very little sympathy for Rubincam, from the woolly West, brandishing his toma- 





hawk, dancing a war-dance on the First American Photographic Salon, and incidentally under- 
rating the intelligence of the readers of Photography. But we do feel keenly for editor 
Bayley, who must choose between his readers and this self-appointed mouthpiece of his Photo- 
Secessionist friends in the States. The editor’s plight is pitiable indeed. It may console him, 
however, to have his ideas on the Indian question thus confirmed again by Rubincam, who, 
we must confess, has all the characteristics of a real live Indian; although we know that 
General Sheridan always maintained that the only good Indians were dead ones. 


ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


With the best of intentions, man is not always the master of circumstances, and so it happens 
that the first number of Art in Photography, announced for the end of February, is, at this writing, 
the middle of March, stillin embryo. Indeed, it is an even question if No. 2, its younger brother, 
will not beat it into the world, and thereby receive the title of the first-born. Our plans were 
carefully laid, and the number was well in progress last November, but misunderstandings arose, 
which had to be settled by a correspondence across the wintry Atlantic, and some material for 
the first number was very late in coming to our hands. Our readers may rest assured, how- 
ever, that the number will appear shortly, even if a month late, and the second number will 
be on time, being, indeed, now nearly ready for the printer. 

We wish to announce once more that the subscription list of this magnificent publication 
is still open to all without regard to photographic belief, and that any subscriber to the PHoto 
ERA may receive six numbers, beginning with No. 1, for $9.00. Each number will contain at 
least four photogravures, and a large collection of mounted half-tones, the best work of the best 
workers of the world. The size of the page will be 12 by 18 inches, a fitting size to worthily set 
forth the beautiful pictures which we have gathered. 


DEATH OF CHARLES S. ABBOTT 


We are pained to announce the death of Mr. Charles S. Abbott, President of the American 
Aristotype Company of Jamestown, N. Y., which occurred on March 2, at Oak Lodge, near En- 
field, North Carolina. He was ailing for only a short time, and went South for his health, but 
the end came unexpectedly, and was a deep shock to his business associates. By virtue of his 
connection with the American Aristotype Company and the Eastman Kodak Company of 
Rochester, N. Y., Mr. Abbott was a leading figure and a very important factor in the photo- 
graphic world during recent years. 

In 1889, at the age of thirty-one, Mr. Abbott became identified with Hon. Porter Sheldon 
at Jamestown, N. Y., in the manufacture of photographic paper by a new process, which eventu- 
ally revolutionized the photographic business and brought fortune to the originators of the 


enterprise. 


Originally the business was known as the American Aristotype Company. Mr. 


Sheldon was president and Mr. Abbott was secretary and treasurer, until 1899, when the General 
Aristo Company was formed and purchased the stock of the local concern. 

This company was in turn succeeded by the Eastman Kodak Company, of which Mr. 
Abbott at the time of his death was vice-president. He was also president of the Seed Dry 
Plate Company of St. Louis, a director of the Chautauqua County Trust Company, and 
had for some time held the position of president of the American Aristotype Company. 

In 1902 Mr. Abbott went to London and introduced the products of the General Aristo 
Company to England and the Continent. He organized a force of salesmen and soon had 
his papers on sale in the principal centers of Europe. 

Apart from his fine business ability Mr. Abbott was a man of winning personality, generous 
in his dealings with others, and a loyal, public-spirited citizen. By his personal acquaintances 
throughout the country, whose name is legion, he will be sadly missed. We mourn his loss, 
because of the services he rendered the photographic world. His place in it will be difficult to fill. 
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THE ROUND ROBIN GUILD 





Conducted by Elizabeth Flint Wade. Specially designed jor the amateur photographer and the beginner. 
Membership may be obtained by sending name and address to the PHoto ERa. 





OUR PRIZE COMPETITION: PORTRAITS 


THE subject of the Round Robin Guild prize 
competition, which closed in January, was ‘‘Por- 
traits.” The entry was large, and the editor 
examined with great pleasure the examples of the 
art and skill of the Guild members. Many of 
the pictures. were excellent, others very good in- 
deed, and only a few mediocre, — which is saying 
a great deal for the proficiency of the contestants. 

In looking over a collection of pictures it is an 
easy matter to select those of the highest merit; 
but when these are selected, it requires very care- 
ful judgment to decide which pictures of com- 
paratively equal merit shall be given the prefer- 
ence. Where there seems to be no choice between 
two pictures, the other work of the two competitors 
is examined and the highest mark given to the one 
whose general work is the better. 

Members have written asking to have their 
pictures criticized, and the faults and merits 
pointed out. It is not quite feasible to take up 
individual criticism in the pages of a magazine, 
and it will be found quite as helpful if the faults 
of certain pictures are touched upon and sugges- 
tions given for their remedy. 

Half a dozen portraits have been selected as an 
object lesson in what to avoid when making por- 
trait studies. 

The first is that of a woman in middle life. 
The pose is a standing one, and the subject wears 
in her hair — which is done high — a large white 
aigrette. In her hands, which are brought to- 
gether in front of her, she is holding a white satin 
fan in such a position that it catches a strong light. 

What is the first thing in a picture which at- 
tracts, or rather catches, the eye? It is the high 
lights. The eye involuntarily seeks out these 
spots of light, the shadows only presenting them- 
selves to the vision as the gaze wanders from one 
part of the picture to the other. 

As I glance at the picture just described the 
first thing which my eye rests upon is the white 
aigrette in the hair. This demands my attention 
whether I will or no. The next thing which 
clamors to be seen is the white fan. The other 
spot of light is on the face, but is much more sub- 
dued, and is the last point to which the eye turns. 
Covering the aigrette and the fan with bits of 
paper the tone of the print, I see an excellent 
portrait; the lighting is good, the pose graceful and 
natural, and the gown, — which is of some soft, 
dark material admirably adapted to photographic 





PAUL R. MORRISON FIRST PRIZE 


reproduction, — falls in simple lines. If the 
aigrette had been removed from the hair, the hands 
dropped to the sides, the one holding the fan being, 
with the fan, in the shadow, the picture would 
have been very pleasing. 

Another picture shows an elderly gentleman 
with a flowing white beard. He is seated in an 
armchair with a hand resting on either arm. 
Holding the picture at a little distance, one sees 
three spots of light, on the face and the hands, 
respectively. ‘The hands being on the same line 
and equally as well lighted as the face, the effect 
is of three points of light marking the three points 
of a triangle. Had a screen been interposed 
between the light and the hands, and the hands 
thus thrown into shadow, one would have had a 
good picture; but the strong light on both hands 
and face produce the triangle effect noticed. 

A third picture is of a. girl, with hair plainly 
dressed and the gown free from distracting ruf- 
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SECOND PRIZE 


ERA GODLEY-ROLFE 


fles and trimmings. The face is in profile, and 
the subject is placed directly against the back- 
ground, which is apparently the same texture and 
color as the gown. The lighting is very subdued, 
and so even that the picture has not the slightest 
roundness, but looks like a flat fresco. The sub- 
ject should have been placed far enough from the 
background to give the impression of atmosphere, 
and the lighting, while still kept subdued, should 
have been adjusted to give the suggestion of form, 
and not a figure cut from paper. 

Another portrait is that of an old lady reading, 
— or supposed to be reading, — though it is very 
apparent that instead of reading she is holding a 
book and sitting for her picture. She is seated 
by a window in such a position that the light falls 
sharply on her face, hands, and the back of the 
book, while the reading matter is very much in 
the shadow. She holds the book in a rigid grasp 
and the free hand lies tightly closed in her lap. 
For a reading pose, the light should come from 
the back or from the side, and be so arranged 
that it falls on the pages of the book. An excellent 
example of a reading pose will be found in the 
March Century of the present year, in the picture 
of Gladstone. He sits with his back to the light, 
and is absorbed in his book, — not sitting for his 
picture. The hand which lies on his knee has the 
muscles relaxed, the fingers extended, and ex- 
presses repose in every line. The picture is an 


admirable example in every way for the amateur 








to follow. It is reproduced from a painting, but 
there is no reason why one could not obtain 
similar effects and results with his camera, if he 
follows the same rules as the artist who made 
this portrait of the great Premier. 

A study of a child reading or looking at a pic- 
ture-book has the book so placed that it threatens 
to obscure the child altogether. -It is a large book 
and occupies at least half of the picture, and 
being of glazed paper reflects the light strongly, 
with no detail on the page. The child’s head is 
beautifully modeled, and if the artist will use a 
smaller book with yellow tinted leaves, and place 
it farther away from the camera, so it will not 
seem to be the principal object in the picture, ™ 
will obtain a charming portrait. 

The common fault of portrait photographs is 
that the subject usually gives one the impression 
that he is sitting for his picture. The secret of a 
good portrait is the unconsciousness, or apparent 
unconsciousness, of the sitter; and if the amateur 
is clever, he will engage his subject in conversa- 
tion foreign to picture taking and cause him to 
forget to pose. 

The dress should be simple in style and some 
soft material that will fall in graceful lines. 
Combs and ornaments in the hair which catch the 
light should always be avoided. The lighting of 
the hands should be subdued and always be 
subordinate to the lighting of the face. Never 
try to arrange the hands. If their position does 
not seem pleasing, ask the sitter to move them, 
or to raise them slightly and drop them in the 
lap, letting the muscles relax. The hand should 
not be shut or the fingers doubled, for it gives a 
stubby look to even the most beautiful hand. If 
the subject is to hold a book, select a small one 
with cream-colored or time-stained leaves. <A 
book with the shiny glazed surface now used in 
book-making, gives a strong high light where a 
high light is not desired. 

The lighting of the face should be so adjusted 
that the lights and shadows melt into each other 
with no sharp lines between, making a proper 
gradation of lights and shadows. 

Use the largest stop in the camera, focus sharply, 
then turn the lens forward a trifle, just enough to 
do away with the sharp focus. 

If you wish to make a portrait which will be 
as attractive five years hence as now, then be 
sure that fashionable frills or furbelows be dis- 
carded and your subject dressed in some simple 
gown, and that the hair is not arranged in an 
exaggerated fashion. 

We shall have, later in the year, another por- 
trait competition, to discover if our members 
have profited by these few hints on portrait 
photography. 

We congratulate all who took part in the com- 
petition on the good quality of their work. It is 
a truism that in a race not all can win. Some 
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must fall behind, but it does not follow that the 
unsuccessful ones may not win in another race. 
It is better to strive and not win, than never to 
attempt; and one’s failures make very solid step- 
ping-stones to success. 


AWARDS IN PORTRAIT COMPETITION 


First prize, Paul R. Morrison; second prize, 
Eva Godley-Rolfe; third prize, Mary H. Mullen; 
fourth prize, E. P. Bailey. 

Honorable Mention: Wayne C. Albee, E. P. 
Bailey, Charles G. Hass, O. S. Kennedy, Laurence 
Macomber, Frank S. Matsunra, Albert H. Moberg, 
Gail Philbrick, Cora Tilden, Mrs. E. E. Trum- 
bull, Charles R. Tucker, C. M. Whitney, Emma 
L. Williams. 


ROUND ROBIN GUILD PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COMPETITION 


SupjEcT for the April Competition, ‘‘Cloud 
Study.” Closes May 31. 

First prize: A yearly subscription to Art in 
Photography, value $10.00. 

Second prize: $5.00 in photographic books or 
magazines, published or advertised by us, to be 
chosen by the winner. 

Third prize: The choice of a yearly subscription 
to the PHoto ERA or the Practical Photographer. 

Fourth prize: One number of Art in Photog- 
raphy, value $2.00. 


SUBJECTS FOR COMPETITION 


March. — “Still Life.” Closes April 30. 
April. — ‘‘Cloud Study.” Closes May 31. 
May. — “‘Animal Study.” Closes June 30. 
June. — “‘A Country Road.” Closes July 31. 


ON MOUNTING PHOTOGRAPHS 


HAVING finished a print in the tone most 
suitable, the next important step is the selecting 
of a mount which shall either harmonize or con- 
trast agreeably with the tone of the print. The 
beginner, and often, too, the experienced amateur, 
buys the mounts kept in stock by the dealer in 
photographic supplies. Then, too, as if paper 
were a precious article which must be used with 
strictest economy, the mount chosen is one that 
allows the narrowest possible margin when the 
print is mounted thereon. , 

If one must buy the ready-made mounts, let him 
pass by the gilded and ornamented cards, and 
select plain ones of creamy white or soft gray, and 
large enough to allow of at least 14 inch margin 
all around, 2 inches is better, and for some prints 
3 and 4 inches may be used with advantage to the 
picture. 

Better still than the plain cards are the cover 
papers which manufacturers supply for pamphlets 





MARY H. MULLEN THIRD PRIZE 


and similar purposes. This paper is not only much 
more artistic than any of the commercial mounts, 
but it is also very much cheaper. There is a wide 
range of both color and texture from which to 
choose, and one can select the paper which shall 
be to his picture what the setting is to the jewel. 
The size of the sheets vary, but one can buy them 
as large as 22 x 28; and if he wishes, he may have 
them cut by ,the dealer in any size or sizes he 
desires. 

Sometimes a print looks better if mounted behind 
a ‘‘cut-out,” — an opening large enough to show 
the picture and small enough to cut off or hide all 
the objectionable portions. A very pleasing paper 
for these cut-outs when the print is in sepia or 
warm brown, is the antique hand-made paper in 
a soft cream tone. It comes in sheets 19 x 28, and 
the sides have deckle edges, and these at the sides 
of the mount make an artistic finish. The cut-out 
and print are both mounted on a sheet of paper 
showing an inch margin, and of a dark tone. The 
cut-out should be made nearer the top of the page 
than the bottom, the rule being to allow the same 
space at top and sides, leaving a wider margin at 
the bottom of the picture. 

Besides the American papers one can find many 
beautiful papers among the imported, especially 
in the Japanese. These latter papers are beautiful 
both in color and texture, and have a very tough 
fiber which admits of much rough handling without 
tearing or crumpling. The Japanese vellum is 
an ideal mount for some prints, and the Japanese 
tissue with a backing of heavier paper in the same 
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E. P. BAILEY FOURTH PRIZE 


tone is one of the most artistic mounts one could 
use. 

The covers of the PHoto ERA are made from 
these cover papers, as are also the mounts inserted 
in the édition de luxe. The Mittineague Paper 
Company, whose advertisement appears elsewhere, 
puts out as beautiful papers for photo-mounts as 
one could possibly desire. The coloring, as well 
as the texture of the paper, is very fine. The 
very names are fascinating, and reading them over 
one’s imagination pictures at once their possibilities 
as artistic mountings for his prints. The Rhodo- 
dendron covers come in both plate and antique 
finish, the colors being Mist Gray, Cloud Gray, 
Storm Gray, Black Granite, Havel Brown, Olivette, 
Neapolitan Blue, and Jacqueminot Red. Two 
specially artistic papers are the Sepia Antique and 
Sepia Telanian, and the Chocolate Antique and 
Telanian. The old Strathmore Parchment covers 
come in antique and in ripple finish, the colors 
being white, grays, blues, buffs, and browns. A 
paper which appeals to every photo-artist is the 
Old Cloister covers, the colors being Franciscan 
Gray, Trappist Brown, Cathedral Blue, Monastery 
Buff, and Friars Black. 

The amateur will be delighted with the cover 
papers if he has never used them; and if he has, he 
will be glad to know of the new and beautiful tones 
and grades. 

A word ought to be said about the placing of the 





print on the mount. It should never be placed 
exactly in the middle for the peculiarity of the eye 
is to give the impression that the lower edge is 
narrower than the upper, when it is really exactly 
the same width. Book binders cater to this trick 
of the eyes, and the back of a book has the decoration 
placed nearer the top of the back than the bottom. 
Sometimes a print looks well placed very high 
up on the mount, and sometimes, though rarely, 
it shows to better advantage placed at one side. 
The style and composition determine in great meas- 
ure the proper placing of the print. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Mary Mutien. — There is no objection to 
working on a print sent in for competition. There 
is always more or less remedying of defects to. be 
done both in negatives and in finished prints, and 
all legitimate finishing is expected. 


HaroLD Morey. — A subchloride is a chloride 
which contains more of the base of which it is 
composed than it does of the acid. A molecule 
of silver chloride contains one atom of silver and 
one atom of chlorine. A subchloride of silver 
would contain twice as much silver as the 
chloride; hence, the subchloride contains one 
atom of chlorine and two atoms of silver. 


GracE D.— To change the color of blue- 
prints to violet tones, dip them in a solution of 
one ounce household ammonia and one quart of 
water, until they have turned the desired tone. 
Dry without further washing. 


H. G. L.— The self-toning paper which you 
say is badly discolored will bleach out in the 
fixing bath. The discoloration does not seem to 
affect its printing qualities, though it is not so 
easy to judge of the progress of the printing. 


BERTHA B.— You will find it greatly to your 
advantage in making photographs to study the 
principles of art. Read Van Dyke’s “Art for 
Art’s Sake” and ‘‘How to Judge a Picture,” 
Dow’s “‘Composition,” Robinson’s ‘Pictorial Ef- 
fect in Photography,” and Practical Photographer, 
No. 12, “Pictorial Composition.” 


FOR SALE 


A MEMBER of the Guild wishes to sell a Telephote 
Cycle Poco D, 5 x 7, with automatic? shutter 
planatograph lens, two plate-holders, and _ sole 
leather case, in condition equal to new, ‘at a 
material reduction from the price when purchased. 
The camera has all attachments, including re- 
versible back and rising front. Address A. D. 
Thompson, Palmer, Mass. 
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On the following page will be found routes of a 
portion of our European tours for photographers 
for the season of 1905. We have already received 
a number of inquiries in regard to these trips, and 
have already booked some travelers. Our party 
will be limited in number, and the best steamer 
accommodations will be secured by the earliest 
applicants. If you are interested in this subject, 
write us to-day. We should be sorry to have to 
refuse any late-comer, but cannot take a party 
larger than twenty. Full information about any 
subject connected with European travel will be 
furnished to any of our readers at any time. 


THE Eastman Kodak Co. announces that the 
following-named gentlemen have consented to act 
as judges in the $2000 Kodak Competition: Charles 
I. Berg, A. Radclyffe Dugmore, and Henry Troth. 
No words of ours are needed to commend the 
selection of these gentlemen. They are all well 
known from the work they have done, and have a 
knowledge of art and photography which will 
enable them to recognize merit in a picture, no 
matter to what school it belongs. We congratulate 
the Eastman Company on its selection, and feel 
sure that every competitor has absolute assurance 
of broad-minded impartiality in the awards. 


THE seventh annual exhibition of the Portland, 
Me., Camera Club was held at their rooms on 
February 23, 24, and 25, and was also on view 
at the rooms of the Boston Camera Club from 
March 15 to 25. The pictures were of varying 
merit, but included some remarkably fine prints 
by a large number of members. The club is 
prosperous and enthusiastic, and the effects are 
plainly to be seen in the quality of the work 
produced. 


THE photographers of the Middle States are 
again reminded that the ninth annual convention 
of the Photographers’ Association of Pennsylvania 
will be held April 18, 19, 20, and 21, at Rifles 
Armory, Washington, D. C. A full attendance 
is expected, and a helpful and enjoyable convention 
is confidently predicted. 


SADAKICHI HARTMANN, the well-known art 
critic, was engaged as principal lecturer and judge 
of the members’ exhibits at the Fourth Annual 
Convention of the Photographers’ Association of 
Ohio and Michigan, at Toledo, March 15-17. 
He will also serve on the awarding jury and deliver 
his lecture, ‘‘Some Sane Views on Portrait Photog- 
raphy,” at the Washington and Milwaukee con- 
ventions, April 18, 21, and May 30, June 1. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


RESPECTFULLY referred to A. Horsley Hinton, 
Esq., editor of the Amateur Photographer (London), 
to rectify what he assumes to be a trifling error in 
the pages of the PHoto ERA. 


February 24, 1905. 
Mr. T. H. MCALLISTER, 
49 Nassau St., 
New York City. 

Dear Sir: — We stated recently in one of our 
issues that the standard lantern slide plate was 
34” x4”. This has been severely criticized by an 
English photographic publication as being totally 
untrue, —they claiming that 3}”x3}” is the 
standard size, which may be true in England. 
But will you state the proportion of lantern slides 
you import, and also manufacture, measuring 
3h” x 2. and 3h” x 3h"? 

Very truly yours, 
PHoto ERA PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


New York, Feb. 25, 1905. 
THE PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING Co., 

Boston, Mass. 

Gentlemen: — Replying to your favor of the 
24th, would say that we judge the total sales of the 
English size lantern slides, 3}4”x3}”", averages 
under 5% in comparison with the sales of the 
American size lantern slides, 3}” x 4”. 

If the English slide manufacturers would make 
their slides 3}”x4” for the American market, 
the sale of their slides would be increased fully 
50% or 75%. 

For many years we have tried to get the English 
manufacturers to make their slides this size for 
us, but the extra charge for making them 3}” x 4” 
made it prohibitory. 

In this country, and we believe everywhere else 
in the world except the British Isles, the 3}” x 4” 
slides are preferred, the objection to the 3}” x 3}” 
slides being that, if the operator is not very careful, 
he succeeds in putting the slide in the wrong side 
first, as they are perfectly square, the result being 
a picture on the screen wrong side up. 

Another objection is that there are so few of 
them on the market compared to the regular 
3}” x 4” slides that they are considered odd, and 
exhibitors do not care for them. 

We believe we can speak authoritatively on this 
subject, for we carry in stock and sell more slides 
than any other concern in the world. 

Very truly yours, 
T. H. McALListTeEr. 
per C. W. McAllister. 
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Sundays| Tour A. Tour B. Tour I. Tour J. Tour L. 
Italics.| 67 Days, $535. 74 Days, $590. | 85 Days, $680. 81 Days, $645. 87 Days, 8690. 74 Days, $590. 
June 17) New York........... OW NOE. 6. os sceess |New | ese re |New co SPR en eee [INOW OR 6:5 6acscc oe 
June 27|Antwerp............. MEOBD cis ivcvitects NA ee Se |Antwerp beatae Se ee 
June-28|Ghent............20. eer ENE de nieisio a <b sortie RR se s570.6 55's >: visie dene Sarena Maes ee, es, 
pr eee a NS cx. i Gans oleae [Bruges. ..occcccccces ea eee 
pe | er INNES io Nisieresary's ore NM oso > clstaocaraeters MMM oc: ci5ssensateis-o¥s | Brussels hinetivecaamien ee 
TO TEMBVAIR.. 6 ccc ccs cccs er ss ccecuen dese ee OEE ES |Louvain iv<tesweelece re 
oe a eee DE cceccccecscecn RE: 5. cca. 2000-05 |Cologne pacive wuneareied ae 
July 3|The Rhine........... iy eee enor OE OND iinis's 05 e9 [PRG ROMS. .006ssie<<s The Rite. .......... 
July 4|The Rhine........... jy 2 eee a EO DOA. 6.56 5:00 Pie PAN... .5406 00 de The Rhine........... 
July s/Heidelberg........... Meidelberg:....0:.65.660- EAN ry Beidelberg..........0+50. |Heidelberg..........- ee 
Fale CIEMCHHE. 6.0.5: 5ss:ccccce ee (ok eo ee ee ee oS ee 
July 7\Interlaken........... Interlaken..........- Lucerne, Interlaken...|Interlaken........... \Interlaken........... Interlaken........... 
July 8 Bernese Oberland..... Bernese Oberland..... Bernese Oberland..... Bernese Oberland..... |Bernese Oberland..... Bernese Oberland..... 
FF GIB so 6:6.60.000s sees ET ei eer ereeaearrcr ONES oa ad eae aie a Ree oe _ ee 
July 10| Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet.| Lake Geneva, Territet, Lake Geneva, Territet 
July 11|Simplon Pass......... Simplon Pass.’........ Simplon Pass......... Zermatt, Gornergrat. . |Zermatt, Gornergrat... Zermatt, Gornergrat... 
July 12|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano/Simplon Pass.........|Simplon Pass........./Simplon Pass......... 
July 13)Lake Como.......... Lake Como.......... Lake Como:......6.0. Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano|Lks. Mag’re & Lugano 
July x4|Milan...............|Milan.........--+00- | eer ake COMO... 66.6609: Ligke Come. s.icis ccs Lake Como.......... 
(| re a ee eee ee NR oo oe eee GSMO. 6 50:5. 5:0: 90.4. MOREE Docc cccescined PID. os ssnxecc-oces 
Fae IGN GMIGE. 65 oc cccscececic ee ee SE ee) i, TE LTR ree 
FOF SF) VOU. 6. ccc ccccccs PN Nicriccoe eeacee MIR nice conus csleees Ee Pe WOMB a v.io os cittonns MI 0.000 6s0-00%-0< 
ee eee Ns oidee a taco sancrete ee RC ee, WEI sc ciceinosod ve VeMIEO ns. ccc ccccs 
July 10) Venice. Chioggia...... Venice, Chioggia...... Venice, Chioggia...... Venice, Chioggia...... |Venice. Chioggia...... | Venice, Chioggia...... 
July 20/Ravenna............. Ravenna..........++- RAVORAS.. 0.0.0.0 o00:0: Ravenna. .......+220. |Ravenna.............|Ravemma.........0... 
Faby St BOINGNS...... «0.00000: I. casio cca INR voro-ssn:adeotermieis TR i:3.0-< ower NOUR 6, 6:05, 0 tae sats |Bologna Va dabeaiceiseide 
pa er PIOUOMOS:.. . 5-0-0008 eee MD nsieicievis sia siesa's LS ae ae 
July 23|Florence ............ PE s ceccunnwes jo ES. o-ocescalececies |Milan aia alii Moin ee eee 
i July 24|/Florence ........... jo re St. Gothard Pass ..... |St. Gothard Pass...... |St. Gothard Pass...... 
f July 25|Florence ............ ee EP a (Pattee Patticacisccssd Purkh-Pass. ..;.....0 
Jelly SG) ASEIM......0200050e0% Dvn sinisis eines fuss OE ccvescmomsive sis Cte INGE s..«.6:..0:26:04: \Téte Noire........... OG TAME. isc onsees 
ps RETF DOME oc ossaneecews To Chamonix........ ITo Chamiomir. cscs To Chamonix........ 
July 28/Orvieto.............. | a re ree eee aes oO ee 
7 July 29|Rome...........-+% Sea rion cs | Se er CRAMONIZ....0..0:0:00:6 0 oT Se Chatmonix. .........+« 
FMP FO ROMEC. 0.0.0. :00.5006000% MMS 6.050.050.0020 2vi9'8 ME so iscidclomeneiainn DOME saciaiec'esacson Pearce rieenees OUR ceases cesses 
TO SENG, 05. ooo cove cisic Note 0:<rpioreorsimelerela NE orvisiccec os sasee oe Sere WU 5 os ie 049-45 OPER, .6.<sinc050eis 
PE TE 6. 6.6 0c cto caves ee a RR E RES eee ee eee INS so oxesé ctcaneen rd Ass a es ee 
pa ee ere re DIN sc-s.scwerte tows DE iicace oa nsec ee BN a Sinks datnew wees TE ieee SE Re 
ME Be iisiviccccccsaes IRE cg. 5s atia.cteseavest ae TINE iiactecorctatslasmorsee IN ccs Sopa aenaeasesd- one’s I int als ig ohne | RR Eee 
Aug. 4|/Albano, Nemi........ Albano, Nemi........ Albano, Nemi........ The Eastern Riviera. .|The Eastern Riviera...!Rome............... 
Aug. 5/To Naples and Capri. .|To Naples and Capri..|Rome.............++: The Western Riviera. .|The Western Riviera. .|To Capri, Capri...... 
pC See ere Re? Monaco, Monte Carlo..| Monaco, Monte Carlo. |Sorrento.............. 
BR FONG 66.0.5 080:0:0 0105 a Pompeii, Capri....... The Corniche Drive.. .|The Corniche Drive...| Amalfi Salerno....... 
Aug. 8/Amalfi, Salerno....... Amalfi, Salerno....... i er MEATSCHLES,... . ....:+:0:0':s o | MABESEIMOB. 65 s00500:00 ee 
BOE. GIP OMIGOE....occcsccess a. rn er Arles, Nimes......... Arles, Nimes......... ba et eee 
RR: CIB sk 5 sic ceccees MIN Ss cectrcramavaene CMI <6 nnas cwswines Pont du Gard........ Pont du Gerd. ....s<0 SDOMIMEBS 3 6's. c:60ss0s bare 
Aug. 11| Naples (sail)......... I oibereveicisnewciee 1 * ee CArCESOU... «.....0:0:0:0% CArCASBONMIC 5.06: 6:60 aly Monreale... . 
Aug. 12|/Due in N. Y. Aug. 23..|Palermo, Monreale....|Corinth............... DAMIR Sg <050.6 bee 008 DONOR... 6:0.0<:0.0s000.8 es 
pO) Aer rr DUO oicioxecsccee RUINS << crunciovers-svocaré-oe CIEE. S ccieewesivees ee |Palermo, Cefalu.....'. 
WN ER rc cceoanaecgenesa Palermo, Cefalu...... CO Re ee ere | ee See oe |Selinuinto, Girgenti.... 
SR a are Selinunto, Girgenti..../Athens.............. Angouléme........... Angouléme........... |Syracuse Stuns nekuse 
MEE <0.s3:6.da dicen wan sauce re ee NEE  baccrnveeus noes IE Sia werenvenwxedom PR ROETMIBR:. ....0000.600 
0 ee re TE OOUURIIRD « 6:0:0:6:0:5 0:56:00 0 a eee IR Sit sctevacerwcdes bras DON. oo 055 0eecvwee |Naples eae 
SEN 46s. eciccwrare cde wena Naples (sail)... NN oo oo eraisaduavstaiore Amboise, Blois........ Amboise, Blois........ |Due in N.Y. Aug. 30... 
ME Ne oid Cisvalsinecdmnnreesene Due in N. Y. Aug. 30../Athens.............. ROE ie isncccaomees eo re NaN DEN een te kaors 
fe ae ee Gracie saietaetgb alisleseiarexeiptol alareicteletelnets NUN os cchecotessisreseiacai EE ere asc arne-ctewiealamms | SE ee ee 
SSE nor ennce| Pierre recor ener EpGaurUs........5200. ME wcssiosareaecommse oe oo Seer Oe er, SE re 
EIN oss cds peoonneeumRin be Ess eceainn ee eedned Mycene, Tiryns...... BNE ch dicieireaeeaed ee eee Pe cao ees 
EES acl boi dary dna teecine Kehoe ea, ue Dena Oeaiee Cnossus in Crete..... I ia cis pe ote dees hd EE OE eT RE Ee 
CS Ra Oe One| See ae ee eee ee ey Patmos, Samos....... NG oS ahet class aie isos weldin Cosine Lectin Sami aus euaaae 
EE SEER cease ncn nonce caes Rewin eno oernee aren Delos, Andros........ Rouen ee eae bate Sinaloa one inmelae 
TN Acie: c. trea connsia cima orien ote nouns sine temeaecmne Salamis, Eleusis....... I eh ok aes Sh ial oe EE Ee ee pace wepele gine raaee 
I 56:65. ava. e sivikrelseclerstessiahe Saw iote widcaseraieale are Waele RUN aie: cratcrarssoce alare'9 Cherbourg (sail)...... MUM 5i0:ni0cis:5:0.0:9:9:920 Hstsiatw aiscdieese lariat tele 
PMID U = 6. cri- dian cha ee pi grase-exere alafivinle iwrermre arniatete-y er nieixere IEE sos cciccc-os v.05 RE IN. 2c EDR, G..  PRIND so: c:50vn:s:0,0:0:00 Leecleecleeosseusueenes 
MOI praise canis gates ctece Sule roran<ss vine cloroaaeten Naples (sail)......... UE re een ae Geko te a ee PR ies doescpeme dw os een mena ee tee 
IRIN SCHIST six arse Ord oear3i0 ase Hal of ouotns avn, eine ole auton Svnoen PE ON. Bl chien cdncccaseaes RN i ctasiara:e-sinnl a:20bicl eae ecntln ele mas eeiioawe 
NE cdi cece acusacetovanaia-e-w 8c IRV ete oi 0 Sato ape plan aioe coe IA GN esos coils. a epreaieted arin ale cone ees ETI. MS ESAS 
I acs arian ct eens Wi penne petcateeeere Meta eicaainee cae OO INA is erna eee ates REE cicscrcasenes I sce pidassutp ieee eee 
BN re occa ho Sina > sea arsine haat emia sew ao te ai chy apie GiRRigl ay SOs LE a ane vie See Sales ae NI: 0'sianicieis e:s Rnktsieesteaessaen 
dca REG biese baiaipee Calera SOA INE ERTEM ATG SAO NEE LTAS Ae ee Aw eed eee ae eo ebata ved Due in N. Y. Sept. PEE eee 

















